THE WAR ON THE FRONTIER

on the hanks of the Susquehanna. Not long afterward, Joseph Brant, the In-
dian leader, and Captain Walter Butler fell upon the frontier settlement of
Cherry Valley war Lake Otsego and massacred many of its inhabitants, in-
cluding women and children. Sporadic attacks on patriot settlements in the
Mohawk and Schoharie Valleys spread fear and horror throughout the New
York and Pennsylvania borderlands, so Washington ordered a counteroffen-
sive. Led by (ionoral Sullivan, the three-pronged invasion in the spring of 1779
cleared the Indians out of the Susquehanna, the Mohawk and Allegheny Val-
leys, hut their striking power was unbroken. The following year the British
resumed the odensive when Sir John Johnson advanced along Lake Cham-
plain and destroyed Johnstown. Together with Brant he ravaged the Mohawk
and Schoharie Valley settlements at will. Again in 1781 the Loyalists and
their Indian allies spread death and destruction until Colonel Marinus Willett
pushed them back to the gates of Oswego.

FAR away, in the1 Old Northwest, another sort of frontier campaign took
place. The conquest of the Old Northwest is almost entirely the story of
George Rogers (Mark, a 25-year-old surveyor and Indian fighter. It was on his
initiative that in 1777 Virginia, authorized an offensive designed to save Ken-
tucky's frontier settlements from Uritish-inspired Indian attacks. Kaskaskia
surrendered without, a struggle to ("lark's tiny force of 175 men in July 1778.
Cahokia and Vineonnes also capitulated, but that winter Lieutenant Gover-
nor Hamilton (ho was called "Iluir Buyer" because of the bounties he paid
Indians for American scalps) swept down from Detroit with an army of some
700 Indians, regulars and Canadians, and recaptured Vincennes. In an epic
march of IS days covering 180 miles across Hooded prairies and treacherous
swamps, (lark's small band reached Vincennes, forced the surrender of Ham-
ilton's garrison and made the "Hair Buyer" prisoner. But Clark's force was too
small l,o push on to Detroit,, which, together with Forts Niagara, Oswego and
Michilimaekinae, the British still held at the war's end. Despite Clark's ex-
ploits, ho was unable to protect Kentucky from vicious raids or to provide a
solid basis of occupation to support America's claim to the western lands at
the peacemaking- Demand for the western lands had to rest on colonial char-
ter rights; it, may truly be said that the West was won by bold diplomacy
rather than by colorful military feats.

Kvery one of these campaigns, major or minor, required the bare military
necessities of guns, clothing and food. At times, lacking these essentials, the
colonial army threatened to fall apart. Presumably, these tools and provisions
of war were to he furnished by the states or by Congress. But the states could
not be depended upon, and Congress lacked strong fiscal powers. This con-
stitutional deficiency imperiled the war effort and encouraged inflation and
bankruptcy. Indeed, paper money was more to be feared than British generals.

Money was the fuel that kept the machinery of war running. American
finances disintegrated rapidly after 1779 despite subsidies and loans (largely
contributed by France, a small part from Spain) totaling for the entire period
of the war almost nine million dollars. By the beginning of 1780 Congress had
issued nearly $250 million in paper money (Continentals) and had incurred
immense additional obligations in the form of quartermaster certificates for
supplies, guarantees for private loans and certificates given to the soldiers
for back pay. And over $200 million in paper money was issued by the states

Americans surge uphill to recap-
ture Stony Point, key to the lower
Hudtion valley. The attack, based
on daring espionage1 by Captain
Allan McLane, came at midnight
on Inly 17, 177V. To insure stealth
and surprise, Anthony Wayne or-
dered most of his U50 troops to
charge with their guns unloaded.
The British gave way at the point
of brandished American bayonets.
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